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Memorabilia. 


GENERATIONS of men have moralised 
upon the strange performances of ‘‘ the 
whirligig of time,’’ and there is always a 
touch of the romantic in the regaining of | 
that which had long been lost. The most 
recent instance of the kind is the re-acquisi- 
tion, not yet apparently quite final, but 
understood to be certain, of Milton Abbey, 
in Dorset, by the Benedictines. A thousand 
years have passed since Athelstan founded | 
it, and with the Benedictines Milton Abbey 
remained until the Dissolution. Now, it | 
would seem, the monks of Downside, when | 
their purchase is completed, intend to estab-_ 
lish a school there. It will certainly make | 
a superb ‘‘ educational establishment for 
young gentlemen,’’ for it still retains the | 
great monastic refectory with its roof of 
Irish oak. Externally the Milton Abbey of 
to-day is, however, in the main, the work | 
of Sir William Chambers, who designed it | 
for the first Earl of Dorchester, who was also 
Baron and Viscount Milton of Milton Abbey. 

Not all great houses are as fortunate as _ 
Milton Abbey. Several have been demol- | 
ished, in whole or in part, and now The | 
Grange, Lord Ashburton’s place in Hamp- 
shire, of which we read so much in the bio- 
graphical history of the nineteenth century, 
is doomed to destruction should it not soon 
fnd a purchaser. The Earl of Durham is_ 
reducing the size of Lambton Castle, and 
very recently Frampton Court, in Dorset, the 
home of Sheridan’s descendants, has fallen — 
beneath the axe and pick of the house- 
breaker. The melancholy truth is that, in| 
face of modern taxation and the mortal pres- 
sure of death duties, no family can long 
afford to maintain such houses as Ashridge 
(happily saved to be a memorial to the late 
Mr. Bonar Law) with their fifty bedrooms 
or so and other accommodation in proportion. | 
Revolution by taxation has come, with a_ 
vengeance, 


' Concourfe to fee the new Doge. 


LOVERS of London and lovers of fine archi- 

tecture will rejoice in unison at the re- 
fusal of the House of Commons, by a decisive 
majority, to approve the proposal of the Lon- 
don County Council to destroy Waterloo 
Bridge and erect a new one at great cost. 
But although the bridge has, after a long 
period of anxiety, been saved, the next step 
is not yet clear. That it must be widened is 
certain, and the method adopted will prob- 
ably be that of corbelling out to increase the 
width, much in the fashion in which London 
Bridge was widened. That Waterloo Bridge 
should, in any way, be interfered with, is 
greatly to be lamented, but, failing the throw- 
ing of a new bridge across the Thames at 
Charing Cross, there would seem to be no 
alternative. Meanwhile, it is difficult ti 
escape the melancholy foreboding that, at 
the rate at which traffic is growing, few 
bridges in inner or Greater London will long 
remain adequate to the demand upon them. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the London Journal, Saturday, June 
17, 1782. 


Forre1cn AFFAIRS. 

Venice, June 7. 
[THE 41 Senators chofen by the Great Coun- 
cil to proceed to the Election of a new 


| Doge of this Republick, in the room of the 


late Doge Aloifio Mocenigo, fhut themfelves 
up on Sunday laft in the Ducal Chappel, 
and the next day, after the Mafs of the Holy 


Ghoft, they elected the Chevalier Charles 


Rozzini, Procurator of St. Mark, to be Doge 
of Venice. In the Afternoon, that Election 
was made known to the People by the Ring- 
ing of all the Bells of the feveral Churches. 
On Tuefday the new Doge, accompanied by 
the Seigniory, went to the Ducal Church of 
St. Mark, and took the Oath in the accuf- 
tomed Manner: His Serenity was afterwards 


conducted to the great Square of St. Mark, 


where he was crowned with the ufual Form- 
alities: During the Ceremony, great Quan- 
tities of Gold and Silver were thrown among 
the People, of whom there was prodigious 
That and 
the two following Nights, there were Bonfires, 
Illuminations, and other Demonftrations of 
Joy throughout the whole City; and Money, 
Bread and Wine were diftributed among the 
People, as usual. Two days ago M. Charles 
Pifani was elected Procurator of St. Mark, 


‘in the room of the new Doge. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


ARCHAEOLOGY AS A SCIENCE. 


que letters to The Times recently show that 
archaeology must become a science, and for 
those interested, it may be worth while to 


| 


explain what archaeology really means, for 


it covers a wide area. 

First early man as a species has to be 
studied from Eocene to Neolithic, with a 
knowledge of anatomy as well as all varieties 
of flint and stone tools grouped under the term 
artifax, man made. The study of Palaeo- 
graphy, i.e., ability to read old documents 
not merely by sight, but from a study of old 
alphabets, types of writing and archaeic 
words, old Latin and Norman French, with 
some knowledge of legal forms,  etc., 
is a study not acquired under three 
to five years, with practice from orig- 
inal documents, for no book can _ teach 
this. Seals attached to documents entail a 
knowledge of early seal cutting and of heral- 
dry. Merely to refer to ‘‘ Papworth’s 
Ordinary ’’ only leads to mistakes and does 
not identify heiress marriages. 

The Roman Period is a study in itself, 
roads, manufactures, pottery (where, when 
made and potters’ marks), coins, swords and 
metal work, ancient waters, the planning of 
forts and houses. This alone means work, 
and now the explorer of any age will have 
to learn how to use a spade and a pick. 
He must understand geology and know how 
to recognise disturbed earth. The restora- 
tion and preservation of things long buried 
underground is another branch of modern 
science. The bibliography on each subject 
must be studied. A casual visit to a free 
lJibrary will not in future suffice. And refer- 
ence must be authenticated, and the writer 
who has formerly ‘‘ cribbed ’’ from libraries 
will, let us hope, be a thing of the past. 
Last, but not least, the Secretary and Editor 
of County Archaeological Societies must be 
educated to write. The latter will have to 
learn typewriting, proof-correcting, estimat- 
ing, and the many details which go to make 
an efficient editor. 

The above concern all archaeologists, 
ancient and modern, and give some. idea of 
what an archaeologist is expected to know. 


Cope. 
Finchampstead, Berks, 


BRIWES OF STAPLE, SOMERSET. 


(See ante pp. 3, 21, 39, 59, 78, 95, 132, 164, 
218, 254, 276, 311, 402, 416). 


RIWES, however, had not been, as one 
might suppose from his action with 
Walerand, disseised of all his Nevill Somer- 
set and Wiltshire manors, perhaps of none 
of them, after the fight at Lewes; for in an 


| action brought by him at Westminster at 


Michaelmas, 1268, against William of Regny 
(a tenant of lands the widow Hawys of 


| Nevill was then holding as her dower), he 
charged him with trespass and damages done 


on his manors of Stoke Rodway and Staple 
on 20 March 1265, four months and more 
before Evesham. Probably also before that 
fight was that undated raid upon his manors 
of Stogursy and Staple with which he 
charged, in 1266 originally, John of Cogges- 
hall (an Essex man and neighbour of the 
Nevills there and perhaps an agent acting 
for them in Somerset). In both cases the 
trespassers had come with a crowd of others 
on to his lands, the purpose of each raid 
being, no doubt, to enforce in a rough and 
ready way some judgment against him. 

Between this time and 1269 he was en- 
gaged in four other disputes. The Master of 
the Knights Templars in England sued him 
at Westminster in Hilary term, 1267, for 
trespassing on his land at Westernderland, 
alias Westcomb, in Somerset; and for a 
like reason he himself had prosecuted in 
1268 in the same court (1) William of Red- 
ham and some twenty-six others for a raid 
upon his Norfolk manor of Runham (or, 
as the Abbrev. Placitorum mistakenly prints 
it, Dunham); and (2) Adam Le Teinturer 
and sixty-eight others, Taunton men, for 
trespass and damages done on his manor of 
Staple; and (3) the Prior of Otterton and a 
little mob of Devon men, including the par- 
son of ‘‘ Cheristaunton,’’ who had dispoiled 
him on the same manor of goods, etc., he 
valued at £100. (C.R.R. 180, etc.) The 
nature of these raids, quite common to the 
times, was similar to those I have just lately 
mentioned. Sometimes he recovered damages 
against individuals. Once at least his 
action appears to have been unjustified, for 
he obtained leave from the court in 1269 to 
— his writ against Redham (C.R.R. 
193). 

Meanwhile as a judge he had been fully 
occupied, too occupied, perhaps, to prosecute 
his actions except by attornies. Late in 
1267 when justices were appointed to go 
throughout England on inquisitions into 
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those seizures of lands made against loyalists 
and rebels since 1264 he was named with 
other judges to go on such an eyre, in, says 
Stapleton’s De Legibus Antiquis Liber, (p. 
96) ten counties, to begin their iter in 
January, 1268. 

On this extensive eyre he may have set 
out. On 6 March (1268), meanwhile, he 
was appointed a justice to hold (Crown) 
pleas before the King, during pleasure, at a 
salary during such times, calculated at 100 
marks a_ year. (Cal. Patent Rolls). 
Already in April, 1257, he had, perhaps 
only on some special occasion, been 
‘associated ’’ with Master Simon of Wal- 
ton and his fellow justices de Banco to hold 
with them such pleas. (Close Roll). 

On 14 March, 1268, Robert of Breuse, 
Geoffrey of Langley, John Lovel, Roger 
Saunford and William Bonquer, knights, 
were the lesser witnesses to an Inspeximus 
of two agreements made between the Earl of 
Oxford and Sir Roger of Mortimer. (Char- 
ters). In April he was on eyre in Norfolk 
with Nicholas of Tower as leader and with 
others, for Henry of Montfort was sent then 
to take his place there (Patents), ana 
Briwes returned to Westminster. Whether 
it was just at that period that Walerand 
found him, his ‘‘ adversary and judge,’’ 
sitting alone in court there, as related, I 
cannot say. Probably it was. 

Early in May (6-10) the same year, Sirs 
John de la Lynd and Robert of Brewes— 
they had then lately “‘ cleared ’’ the gaol at 
Lincoln or were soon to do so—witnessed 
with others of lower rank an entry on the 
Patent Roll of a grant made by Hugh of 
Mortimer of Richard’s Castle to Robert 
Aguylon; and in June Brywes, Master 
Richard of Stanes and Henry of Wollaves- 
ton, with Tower, their chief, were appointed 
justices to go on eyre for common pleas in 
Cornwall. In August, Martin of Littlebury 
and Richard of Middleton, judges appointed 
to go on an Oyer and Terminer to hear and 
settle disputes between the Abbots of Croy- 
land and Peterborough, were told that 
Briwes and the Sheriff of Lincoln, who had 
already had some years before the same con- 
tentions before them, would hand over to 
them the King’s original writs, etc., they 
still possessed in the cause. (Pat.). The 
same month, as Hunter’s ‘ Rotuli Selecti ’ 
shows, Lynd and Brus were in Northampton 
engaged in making inquisitions as to lands 
given and occupied there during the late 
disturbances in the realm; and, as Assize 
Roll 1199 states, the same pair of judges, 


Lynd and Briwes, took an assize at Sandi- 
acre in Derbyshire on 30 Aug. 1268. Late in 
November Briwes, as the chief justice, in 
place of Middleton (whom the King had sent 
for) then on eyre in Gloucester, would, had 
the arrangement continued, have led his 
fellows, Grenvill, Missenden and Thomas 
Trivet, thence through the counties of Here- 
ford, Worcester, Salop, Stafford, Bucking- 
ham, Bedford, Northampton, Huntingdon 
and Cambridge (Patents); but on 10 Feb., 
1269, he was again at Westminster, 
where, with others, he witnessed a charter 
the King had granted to the Priory of Mon- 
tacute. (Charters). A week or so later 
Walerand, Gillert of Preston, Brewis and 
John of Cobham were sent to ‘‘ the parts of 
Dover ’’ to hear and do “ swift justice ’’ in - 
place of the King, unable to attend to them, 
in disputes that had arisen among foreign 
merchants there. (Patents). Preston, how- 
ever, did not attend, nor any in his place; 
for Gervase of Canterbury, mentioning these 
placita de Quinque Portibus, says they were 
held ‘‘ within the Liberty of the Port of 
Dover,’’ on 25 Feb., 1269, before ‘‘ three 
knights ’’ only—the justices itinerant, Wale- 
rand, Brus and Cobham. 

In May, 1269, Beatrice, daughter of 
Henry of Terays (an heiress after Beatrice 
of Nevill, perhaps already dead, to Theydon 
lands) conveyed by a‘charter dated at Oxford 
on the 4th of that month, to Sir Robert of 
Briwes all rights she had in Rissington Bas- 
set and (Rissington) Wyke and in four 
marks of annual rent receivable from the 
(Knights) Templars at Guiting for a 
meadow called Templeholm, all in the 
county of Gloucester; and all her rights in 
the Manors of Theydon and (Little) Waker- 
ing in Essex; and in the Manor of Hoden- 
hull—Hodnel— in Warwickshire; and in 
the lands late of Paulin of Theydon— 
Briwes’s late father-in-law—and of Henry 
of Terays. The charter was entered on the 
Charter Roll by an Inspeximus on the 23rd 
of the month. Also in May was heard in 
Somerset an adjournment of an action which 
the Master of the Knights Templars in 
England had brought against Briwes for 
trespass on his lands at Westcomb in that 
county; and this Charter of Beatrice of 
Terays may explain the trespass, as a rude 
method of collecting arrears of the rent for 
Templeholm. 

Perhaps it was soon after this, and in 
1269, that Briwes granted the monks of 
Eynsham a confirmation of the four vir- 


_gates of land in Wyke Rissington which, 
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given to him by Paulin of Theydon, his 
brother, Henry of Theydon had granted to 
them; and, in addition, Briwes gave them 
the advowson of the church of Wyke. For 
all which the monks gave him eight marks 
sterling. (Eynsham Cart.). This was that 
Henry of Theydon who years earlier had 
sold to Briwes what rights he had in Essex 
lands expectant on the failure of issue of 
Beatrice of Briwes, his niece. 

Two feet of fines show him to have been 
at Winchester on 9 June 1269; for each was 
made there that date coram Rege and before 
Robert Walerand, Robert Aguilon, William 
of Wintershill and William of Aeth 
(King’s) seneschals; Robert of Brywes and 
Richard of Stanes, justices; and others. 
(Fines, Div. C., Nos. 156-7). 

In November (1269) Briwes witnessed 
another Inspeximus placed upon the Charter 
Roll; and the same month the King 
appointed as Briwes’s successor, Richard 
of Stanes to attend to such (Crown) pleas 
as were to be heard before him; and Briwes 
was commanded to hand over to him all the 
rolls, writs and muniments he held in his 
possession touching that office ; a position he 
had held some nineteen months. He may 
have been, as Dugdale seems to say in his 
‘ Orgines Juridicales,’ the first to whom the 
title Capitalis Justiciarius ad __ placita 
tenenda coram Rege was given. He was 
certainly not the first to hold the office. 

In April, 1270, he appears to have been 
on eyre in Devon, etc., for litigants were 
paying fees at the Exchequer to have actions 
to which they were parties in those counties 
heard before him. In the following Michael- 
mas term he was prosecuting by his attorney, 
John of Pagrave or William of Wisley, at 
Westminster a suit against William Palepit 
and twenty-nine others, Taunton and Sher- 
burn men, including three parsons for a 
raid they had made on his manor of Staple. 
(C.R.R. 192). The action against the Abbot 
of Muchelney, whom he had sued for a 
similar raid (made in 1263), came again into 
court at Westminster when the Abbot denied 
everything alleged against him; he had 
taken no part in the raid, etc.; and an 
action for land terris occupatis in Somerset 
against Walerand occurs mentioned here 
only in Briwes’s appointment of one of three 
attornies—John of Brywes, John of Pagrave 
or Walter Je Fulmere—to prosecute it for 
him. (C.R.R. 192, m. 1 d., ete.).8 

13 Rotulus de attornatis . . . Mich. 53-54, H.3. 
Comparatively few of these Rolls exist — they 


In January, 1270, John of Pagrave or 
William of Wisley appeared as his attorney 
to prosecute an action at Westminster for 
trespass on Staple made by Robert Coppe 
and others; and the same term one of the 
same attornies, with John of Brywes as 
alternative, appeared in the same court for 
him in action, for which he had special leave 
to take, against John of Eyvill, a young man 
under age, for the redemption of his lands 
in Dicton, Yorkshire, in the terms provided 
by the Dictum of Kenilworth, because his 
father, whose heir he was, Jocelin of Eyvill, 
a late rebel, held his lands, once the fee of 
Walter of Evermue, of him, Robert of 
Briwes, by military service. The action was 
to obtain the licence of the court to the 
agreement made between them: Briwes in 
consideration of 10 marks to be paid him in 
the church of St. Mary of Southwark at 
Easter gave back his estate to young Kyvill 
and his right to his ‘‘ marriage,’’ and re- 
mitted to him all advantages he had ob- 
tained against him in _ previous actions, 
saving that Briwes was to have for his life 
the custody and ‘‘ marriage’’ of John’s 
heirs (should their father die early), 
(C.R.R. 197, m. 13d.). 

Alice of Kyvill, the widow first of Walter 
of Evermue (since 1242) and later of Adam 
of Eyvill, kinsman of Jocelin, died on 2 Feb., 
1271, on whose death the escheator, surely 
after an Inquisition, gave Briwes, again 
holding two-thirds of Runham, the other 
third, the widow’s. His daughter Bea- 
trice, now dead without issue, whereby 
her grandfather, Walter of Evermue’s line 
became extinct, Hufemia, Margery and Alice, 
daughters of Jollan of Evermue and next 
heirs of Walter, took action (and failed) to 
recover the widow’s third; in the course of 
which he was disseised of the manor, to have 
it restored to him by the King’s order on 
18 June, 1273 (Fines, 1 Ed. 1). On 13 July 
was held that so-called Inq. post mortem of 
Walter of Evermue, “ deceased,’’ as the Cal. 
(I.P.M. Ed. I) haldly puts it, but dudum 
defunctus est, as Roberts’ Cal. Geneal. more 
correctly states; and though by it the parent- 


are usually mere membranes, parts of the 
Curia Regis Rolls themselves—and what do re- 
main are not printed in the Calendars of that 
series of documents issued from the Public Re- 
cord Office, the information in them being con- 
sidered of no public importance. They have 
an interest, however, as here; for John of 
Brywes was his principal’s heir, John of 
Pagrave, son of a Norfolk lady and tenant on 
Briwes’s manor of Staple, and William of Wis- 
ley was son of a tenant in Surrey. 
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age of these three ladies is plainly stated as 
above, yet an Inquisition made by the 
Escheator in Norfolk the same year added 
confusion to the facts by stating that 
Eufemia and her sisters were the daughters 
of Walter of Evermue. (Close Roll, 2 Ed. I, 
m. 14 and sched. 2). 

In Michaelmas, 1272, Briwes appointed 
as his attorney to contest an action John of 
Nevill was bringing against him to enforce 
an agreement concerning his late brother 
Hugh of Nevill’s, manor of Great Wakering 
in Essex, John of Pagrave or John de la 
Teye. 

L. GRIFFITH. 


(To be concluded.) 


CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN 
TOMLIN. 


[8 a New York periodical, Holden’s 

Dollar Magazine, was published a 
curious article called ‘ The Autobiography of 
a Monomaniac, ’which ran as a serial from 
November, 1848, to November, 1849. This 
contains a series of letters purporting to be 
specimens of the epistolary style of several 
distinguished authors of the day, British and 
American. From their contents alone I had 
long been convinced that these letters were 
authentic. And from the circumstance that 
one of them was identical with a letter from 
Dickens, printed as early as February, 1842, 
in Graham’s Magazine (see ‘N. and Q.,’ 
exliii. 167), by John Tomlin, postmaster of 
Jackson, Tennessee, and minor poet, as ad- 
dressed to himself, I was of the opinion that 
his collection of autographs was the source 
of the texts introduced by ‘‘ Joe Bottom,” 
who composed the ‘ Autobiography,’ and was 
indeed probably Tomlin himself. The let- 
ters frequently refer to the remote situation 
of the recipient, who obviously used the fact 
of his living in (or at least near) the wilder- 
ness to draw fairly significant literary com- 
ment from several writers who might have 
been less willing to write a total stranger 
near home more than a polite formal greet- 
ing. Recently, in re-examining the maga- 
zine, which is rare (though copies are in the 
British Museum and New York Public Lib- 
rary), I came upon better evidence that all 
the letters are authentic. In an advertise- 
ment printed in the issue of October, 1848 
(ii. 624) the editor announces definitely that 
the texts introduced in the forthcoming serial 


were real. Included are letters from Aubrey 
de Vere, Dickens, Landor, Charles Lever, 
Macaulay, Talfourd, Tennyson, Samuel War- 
ren, Cooper, Longfellow, Poe, and many 
minor Americans. 

T. O. Masport. 


MALTBY OF MALTBY AND 
MUSTON. 


OME time ago I submitted the descent of 

Maltby of Maltby and Muston from ec. 

A.D. 1294. Recently I have received extracts 

from Charlton’s ‘ History of Whitby’ and 

old York Charters which undoubtedly give 
the origin of this family. 

As briefly as possible, the notes I have 
show the progenitor of the family to have 
been Reinfrid, who had been a soldier under 
William de Perci in the Conqueror’s army, 
and when that Prince came North in 1069 
to quell the rebellion of the Daneshe, Rein- 
frid was among his troops. When affairs 
were settled Reinfrid gained the Royal 
sanction to retire from military life and 
entered the Monastery of Evesham. After 
several years he ultimately sought William 
de Perci, who gave him assistance in found- 
ing the Monastery of Whitby. Reinfrid 
lived ‘‘ beloved and respected’ at Whitby 
until 1083 or 1084, when, ‘‘ being well bal- 
anced in years, he nevertheless undertook a 
journey on account of the Monastery.” He 
was accidentally killed by a falling timber 
on this journey, and “‘ his little body was 
brought to Hachanos (Harkness ?), where he 
was buried in the chancel before the altar in 
the Church of St. Peter the Apostle.”” He 
had held the office of Cup-bearer or dapifer 
to the Percys. 

Reinfrid evidently had been previously 
married, and from a 1096 Grant by William 
de Percy to the monks of Whyteby and Serlo 
the Prior (brother of William de Percy) we 
find the witnesses: Thomas Archbishop of 
York, Emma de Port, wife of William de 
Percy and daughter of Gospatrick, Alan, 
Walter and William de Percy (sons), Ern- 
ald de Percy, Fulco, son of Reinfrid. There 
is a note here—‘‘ Fulco de Malteby, son ot 
Reinfrid the Prior.’’ 

In 1100, there is a grant by Alan de Percy 
to the Church of St. Peter and St. Hilda 
of Whitby, of those towns which Tancred the 
Flanderkin sold to William, the Abbot of 
Whitby. Witnessed by ‘‘ William, Walter 
and Richard de Percy, my brethren,’’? Robert 
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de Brus, Fulco, and others. 

Another 1100 record is: Fulco, the Cup- 
bearer, the son of Raynfrid, and William his 
son witness a grant by Alan de Percy to the 
church of St. Peter and St. Hilda, for the 
souls of King Henry and King William his 
brother, and for the souls of their heirs, 
““and for the souls of Hugh, Ear] of Ches- 
ter, William de Percy my father, and Emma 
de Pont my mother and all my ancestors, 
viz., Witeby, Overby, Gnipe, Normanby, 
Figeling, Filing. Sneton, Ogelbardely, 

meby, Duneslac (? Dunsley).”’ 

1100-1116. Grant by Fulk the Steward to 
the monks of Whitby of 2 carucates of land 
in Touleston. N.B.—The two carucates 
which formed the subject of this gift consti- 
tuted one of the four manors which Fulk 
held of Osbern de Arches, at the Survey. 


(It will be seen further that Robert de 
Maltby-is given as marrying Alice de St. 
Quintin, daughter of Herbert de St. Quen- 
tin and Agnes de Arches—her first husband. 
I find the records confusing, but the 1144-1150 
Grant which follows would appear to indi- 
cate that Alice de St. Quintin was the wife 
of Fulk de Maltby). Fulk de Maltby was 
living as late as 1115-1125, as appears by a 
Confirmation by Fulk, son of Reinfrid, to the 
monks of Whitby of his gift of 2 carucates 
in Toleston. In 1133-1144, confirmation by 
Robert, son of Fulk, with consent of Wil- 
liam de Arches his Lord, to monks of Whitby 
of 2 carucates in Touleston which Fulk his 
father had given them. Witnessed by Wil- 
lelmus de Perci, Alanus, son of Alani de 
Perci, Johannes Arundel, etc. A pedigree 
follows : 


Reinfrid Founder and Ist Prior of Whitby 
Fulk de Maltby (Cupbearer to Osbern de Arches) 
| 


| 
William Robirtus=Alice 


John 


| | 
Gilbertus Tlugh 


| de St. Quintin. 

Robert = Rohaine Walter William Henry Agnes 
(wid. of d.s.p. d.s.p. d.s.p. Dionysia 
Gilbert de Gant, Sibyl 
Earl of Lincoln.) Margaret 

Rohaine. 


Mar/garet—William de Kime. 


Rohaine is always spoken of as Countess 
of Lincoln. According to Burke, Gilbert de 
Gant married Lady Hawyse Romare, daugh- 
ter of William, Earl of Lincoln, Gilbert 
dying in 1156, which gives an approximate 
date for his widow to have married Robert 
. de Maltby. 

Then follows the 1144-1150 Grant, pre- 
viously referred to, by Alice de St. Quintin 
and Robert her son and heir to St. Mary 
and St. John the Apostle and the nuns of 
Appleton of ‘‘ the place Julian held nigh to 
Appleton for the thealth of the soul of Fulk 
(de Maltby) her husband.’’ (Who was 
“* Julian ’’?). There is a note which states: 
Alice de St. Quintin married Robert, son of 
Fulk, Steward of William de Perci. The 
heirs named in the Charter were Robert, 
son of Fulk, and William his brother. The 
office of Steward to William de Perci seems 
to have gone from father to son; Fulk is 
described as dapifer to Alan de Perci, Robert, 
son of Fulk, as dapifer to Alan de Perci, and 


Robert, son of Robert, son of Fulk. 
1154-1160. Confirmation by Roger, Arch- 
bishop of York, of the gift made in his pre- 
sence by Roger de Mowbray, witnessed by 
Gilbertus, son of Fulk de Maltby, William 
de Percy, Gilbert de Arches, Robertus, son 
of Robert, son of Fulk. 1155. Hugh, son 
of Fulk (de Maltby) witnesses a grant by 
Anfrid de Cancy respecting land in Scirpin- 
bec, to the Abbey of Whitby. 1157-1180. 
Grant by Alice de St. Quintin to William, 
her son, of the land of Immingham in the 
county of Lincoln, to hold by the same ser- 
vice which Robert the Steward did, who gave 
that land to the said Alice his mother, 
namely the service of } knt. There is a note 
here that: ‘‘ Robert Steward of William de 
Percy, II, was Alice’s son by Robert, son 
of Fulk the Steward. The grantee William 
was apparently alive in 1200, but d.s.p. 
Immingham was held of fee of Percy.”’ 
According to the pedigree of Percy by W. 
A. Lindsay, Windsor Herald, this William 
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de Percy, II, would appear to be William, 
3rd Baron, who died in 1133, son of Alan 
and Emma de Gant. If so, it would seem 
to substantiate the theory that Alice was 
wife of Fulk and the William referred to 
would be William, son of Fulk, and not Wil- 
liam, son of Robert. It is even possible that 
the William who was “ alive in 1200,’’ was 
of a still later generation, as Robert, brother 
of William, sons of Robert, evidently mar- 
ried Rohaine, c. 1156, which would indicate 
William, if alive in 1200, quite old. 

The last of the records I have received 
gives the following: 11630/1170. Notitia of 
certain gifts to the nuns of Appleton. 1. By 
Robert, son of Robert, son of Fulk, son of 
Alice de St. Quintin. (From this it would 
appear that Fulk had a son Fulk, not in- 
cluded in the pedigree?). 2. By Robert the 
Steward and Rohaise the Countess, his wife, 
of the church of North Elkington, Co. Lincs. 
3. By William de Kime of 30 acres in Elking- 
ton, which Robert the Steward, father of 
Margaret his wife, bequeathed to the nuns 
at his death. 

This last gives an approximate date of 
the death of Robert the Steward. LElking- 
ton, I judge, is Elkington by Louth, and 
about three or four miles north of Maltby, 
near Louth. I should be interested to re- 
ceive any additional notes or corrections on 
the above. 

D. VERRILL. 

North Vancouver, B.C., Canada. 


THH PARENTAGE OF HERBERT THE 
CHAMBERLAIN. 


ERBERT the Chamberlain was a man of 
importance who, during a great part of 

the reign of Henry I, shared the charge of the 
Treasury with Robert Mauduit. His parent- 
age, however, has been unknown; nor has it 
even been certain that he was the same man 
as that Herbert the Chamberlain whose name 
occurs in Domesday Book. In a note on 
“Herbert of Gloucester and Herbert the 
Chamberlain ’’ (12 S. vi. 1, 2), in which I 
argued against Mr. A. S. Ellis’s suggestion 
that the Herbert of 1086 was identical with 
an alleged cadet of the Gloucester fam- 
ily, I favoured the view that he was the same 
man as the Chamberlain of Henry I. In a 
later paper on ‘‘ Financial Administration 
under Henry I’’ (Transactions of the Royal 
Historical Society, 4th Series, vol. viii, pp. 
56-78), I observed that Henry I’s Chamber- 
lain ‘‘is identified with that Herbert the 


Chamberlain who held land in Hampshire in 
1086 by Dr. Round and Professor Davis; but 
Professor Tout cautiously remarks that ‘ he 
is perhaps the son of, and probably connected 
with’ the Herbert of Domesday ”’ (p. 60). 
However, in the course of 1930, Dr. Poole 
propounded a theory which, if it were accep- 
ted, would not only prove that the Herbert 
who died in 1129 or 1130 was the same man 
as the Herbert of 1086, but would provide 
him with a very interesting parentage. This 
theory appeared in an article on ‘‘ The Ap- 
pointment and Deprivation of St. William, 
Archbishop of York’? (English Historical 
Review, xlv. 273-281), and in order to under- 
stand it, it is first of all necessary to deal 
with the parentage of St. William. 

There is no reasonable doubt that the arch- 
bishop was a younger son of Herbert the 
Chamberlain, who died in 1129 or 1130; for 
John of Hexham, an excellent authority, in 
his continuation of Simeon of Durham, says 
that he was the son of Herbert of Winches- 
ter, treasurer of King Henry (i.e., of Henry 
I, not Henry II, as appears by an unfor- 
tunate slip or misprint in Dr. Poole’s arti- 
cle): ‘‘ Fuerat enim filius Herberti Winton- 
iensis, thesaurarii Henrici Regis (Simeon of 
Durham, ed. Arnold, Il. 317).’’ The fact 
that the Treasury was at Winchester explains 
the epithet Wintoniensis, and this is evi- 
dently Herbert the Chamberlain. That he 
was the father of the archbishop is confirmed 
by an anonymous life of William, written in 
the thirteenth century, at an unknown date, 
but after his canonisation in 1226: Erat enim 
filius strenuissimi comitis Herberti, viri sec- 
undum caducos hujus mundi honores poten- 
tissimi, ex Emma sorore praedicti regis 
[Stephani] (‘‘ Historians of the Church of 
York,’’ ed. Raine, II. 270). 

It is true that Herbert the Chamberlain 
was not an earl, but it seems fairly obvious 
that a copyist has misread the abbreviation 
‘“caml[erarii]’’ as ‘‘ com[itis]’’; although it 
might also be argued that Herbert’s elevation 
to comital rank was due to the lapse of time 
and the writer’s desire to exalt the position 
of his hero’s parents. The same statement 
occurs in two variant texts of the Lives of 
the Archbishops of York, attributed to 
Thomas Stubbs, a writer of the fourteenth 
century: ‘‘ Erat enim strenuissimi comitis 
Herberti filius ex Emma sorore regis An- 
glorum Stephani progenitus’’ (ibid, pp. 
389/90). Whether the author copied from the 
anonymous Life of William already cited, or 
whether both writers copied independently 
from some common source, is uncertain. 
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As to the statement that William’s mother 
was a sister of King Stephen, it is certain 
that the king had no such legitimate sister, 
and there is no other mention of such an 
illegitimate stepsister; but the alleged fact 
is not impossible, and it is difficult to see 
on what such a statement could be based if 
it were inaccurate. This all leads to the 
conclusion that Archbishop William was un- 
doubtedly the son of Herbert the Chamber- 
lain, and that his mother was probably an 
—— daughter of Stephen, Count of 

ois. 

And now at last we come to Dr. Poole’s 
theory. This is based on the supposition 
that the original transcriber of the passage 
copied (as he hoids) by the author of the Life 
and by Thomas Stubbs not only confused 
cam[erarii]’’ and ‘‘ com[itis]’’ but omitted 
some words, and that the original sentence 
ran (as he prints it): ‘‘ Filius Herberti 
camerarii, filii viri, etc. comitis Herberti.”’ 
He suggests that the omission arose through 
the transcriber ‘‘ accidentally confusing in 
one the two clauses which mentioned ‘ cam ’ 
Herberti’ and ‘com’ Herberti,’ and omit- 
ting one of them.’’ Such an accident is per- 
fectly possible, nor is the possibility seri- 
ously affected by the fact that, if the sentence 
ran as he suggests, it would have read ‘‘ Her- 
berti cam’ ”’ instead of ‘‘ cam’ Herberti.’’ In- 
deed, the omission might have occurred 
even without the supposed confusion of the 
two clauses, through the copyist’s eye jump- 
ing from ‘‘filius ’’ to “ filii.’”’ 

ut, it may be asked, why should we sup- 
pose that any such omission took place, when 
the sentence is satisfactory without it? The 
answer is that Dr. Poole is working towards 
the solution of a genealogical puzzle arising 
from another passage in John of Hexham’s 
continuation of Simeon of Durham, accord- 
ing to which the Archbishop was a kinsman 
of Roger King of Sicily: ‘‘ Ad Rogerum 
regem Siciliae cognatum suum divertit ”’ 
(op. cit., p. 318). To this passage Mr. Arn- 
old appended the following editorial note :—- 

St. William was the son of a count Herbert 
and Emma, sister of King Stephen. ‘The 
mother of the Roger mentioned in the text was 
Adelais of Montferrat, daughter of Boniface, 
Marquis of Liguria. Count Herbert was 
of the family of the Counts of Maine, we see 
how the relationship of William and Roger may 
have arisen, for Orderic tells us of the mar- 
riage of Gersende, daughter of a former Count 
of Maine, to Azzo, a former Marquis of 
Liguria. 

Dr. Poole, who does not mention Mr. Arn- 
old’s note, is more definite, and declares that 


the only possible Count Herbert, not as father 
but as grandfather of St. William, and 
father of Herbert the Chamberlain, was Her- 
bert II, Count of Maine. Herbert II was a 
child when his father Hugh II died c, 1051, 
and he was at once dispossessed by Geoffrey 
Martel, Count of Anjou. When Geoffrey 
died in 1060, the Cenomannians threw off 
the Angevin yoke and recalled the widowed 
countess and her children ; but the boy-count 
found himself between the devil and the deep 
sea, represented by Anjou and Normandy. 
To stave off an attack by the latter in 1061, 
Herbert commended himself to the future 
Conqueror, under his mother’s guidance, and 
an arrangement was concluded by which he 
was to marry one of William’s daughters, 
whilst his sister Margaret was to marry 
Wiliam’s eldest son Robert, the marriages 
to take place when the children concerned 
were old enough. Further, if Herbert should 
die without issue, Maine was to pass with 
his sister to Robert (or to William himself, 
according to William of Poitiers). Such an 
arrangement could not fail to be fatal to the 
strongest constitution and Herbert died c. 
1062. In the hope of retaining its freedom 
Maine called in Walter of Mantes, Count 
of the French Vexin and his wife Biota, 
one of the three daughters of Herbert I and 
aunts of Herbert II.1 But Walter and 
Biota soon fell into the hands of William; 
and as Walter, besides being the duke’s 
rival for Maine, was nephew to Edward the 
Confessor,2 and so a potential rival for the 
throne of England, it is not surprising that 
he and his wife died together with almost 


1 There has been much confusion about the 
affiliation of these three ladies, owing to the 
muddle into which Orderic fell over the family 
tree. However, Cobbe placed them correctly 
in Table XII of his “ Norman Kings of Eng- 
land,” alhough his tables are full of errors. 
Miss Norgate, after «a careful discussion, 
reached a correct solution as regards Biota 
and (with some hesitation) Gersendis, but was 
doubtful about Paula (“ England under the 
Angevin Kings,” 1.253—6). Dr, Poole treats the 
problem admirably (John Salisbury, 
‘Historia Pontificatis,’ pp. 100—2). 


2 Walter’s mother was Godgifu, sister of the 
whole blood to the Confessor and wife of (1) 
Dreu, Count gf the French Vexin, (2) Eustace 
Count of Boulogne. Cf. Round, “ Studies in 
Peerage and Family History,” pp. 148—149; 
but note that the paragraph on p. 149 quoted as 
from Orderic sub anno 1063 is really composite, 
the first sentence being from vol. II p. 102 
and the second from vol. III p. 224. 
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indecent haste. After which Maine re- 
mained in the Conqueror’s hands until his 
death, although the heiress Margaret died 
before reaching marriageable age. (Mabillon, 
Vetera Analecta, III 3506-7; Will. Poitiers, 
ed. Duchesne, Hist. Norm, Scriptores, pp. 
189-190 ; Ord. Vit., ed. Le Prévost, II, 101-4, 
259). 

This digression is not irrelevant, for Dr. 
Poole’s theory is that Herbert II left an 
illegitimate baby who was ‘taken in 
charge ’’ by the Conqueror, brought over to 
England and given a moderate estate, grow- 
ing up to be Herbert the Chamberlain living 
in 1086 and also Herbert the Chamberlain 
who died c. 1129. Dr. Poole supposes that 
he was about twenty-four in 1086, which 
would fit in very well with the other dates. 
But he does not explain how the lucky in- 
fant, after being taken in charge—or shall 
we say, into custody — by the Conqueror, 
managed to survive his paternal care. Wil- 
liam himself was a living proof that, in the 
absence of a legitimate heir, an illegitimate 
son might be dangerous. However, if the 
baby were allowed to survive, no doubt it 
would be safer to have him on the other side 
of the Channel. 

This all leads up to the explanation of 
the alleged kinship between Archbishop 
William and Roger King of Sicily. Dr. 
Poole gives a table which shows clearly the 
ramifications involved, but briefly the con- 
nexion was this: Herbert II of Maine had 
an aunt who married Azzo Marquis of 
Liguria, and their second son Hugh, who 
subsequently became for a time Count of 
Maine, married a first cousin of King Roger. 
Reduced to terms of genealogy, the Arch- 
bishop was Herbert II’s illegitimate son’s son, 
whilst the King of Sicily was Herbert II’s 
first cousin’s wife’s first cousin. 

Most theories have both strong and weak 
points. The points in favour of Dr. Poole’s 
theory seem to be that:—(1) The supposed 
omission on which it is based might have 
taken place quite easily; (2) The existing 
text does mention a Count Herbert; 
Herbert was the name of the last Count of 
Maine; (4) The dates involved are beyond 
cavil; (5) The theory explains the alleged 
kinship between the archbishop and the 
King of Sicily. 

On the other side it might be argued 


3 They were poisoned at Falaise, but it is not 
likely that so unsentimental a person as the 
Conqueror deliberately chose his birthplace for 
the scene of the double murder, in order to 
enhance its pleasant associations. 


that:--(1) The existing text does not re- 
quire the alleged missing words in order to 
make sense; (2) The ‘“‘comitis’’ before 
‘‘ Herberti ’’ can be explained satisfactorily ; 
(3) No record or history mentions any con- 
nexion between Herbert the Chamberlain 
and the Counts of Maine; (4) No record or 
history mentions an illegitimate son of Her- 
bert II.; (5) It is unlikely that such an 
infant would have survived the Conqueror’s 
guardianship; (6) The connection between 
the King and the Archbishop is so remote 
that it is difficult to regard it as kinship. 

It may be added that if Dr. Poole is 
right in assuming (p. 274) that in the 
original text the word ‘‘strenuissimi ”’ 
qualified ‘‘ comitis,’’ it would be a most in- 
appropriate epithet for the unfortunate 
boy-Count of Maine, with his short and pre- 
carious reign; but the word might just as 
well have gone with “‘ camerarii.”’ 

Again, we should expect a legitimate son 
of Herbert II to be named Hugh rather 
than Herbert, in order to carry on the alter- 
nation of names (Hugh I, Herbert I, Hugh 
II, Herbert II); but this might not apply 
to an illegitimate son. 

G. H. Waite. 


(To be continued.) 


AULDING’S COMMENTS ON SATIRE. 
—In a recent bookseller’s catalogue (no. 
39 of the Argosy Book Stores, N.Y.) are two 
books from the library of Washington Irv- 
ing’s friend, James Kirk Paulding, with 
brief marginal notes which seem to merit 
reprinting in ‘N. and Q.’ First is John 
Eachard’s ‘ The Grounds and Occasions of 
the Contempt of the Clergy and Religion,’ 
London, 1698.’ On the flyleaf Paulding 
wrote :— 


This is one of the keenest, wittiest books I 
have ever read. It brought a torrent of abuse 
on the author, as is always the case with 
men who smell out the weak points of the 
Church, 


An accompanying work in two volumes is 
the ‘ History of the Famous Preacher Friar 
Gerund,’ translated from the Spanish of 
Joseph Francis Isla, London, 1772. Pauld- 
ing commented :—- 


This is one of the wittiest Satires to be found 
in any language. There is nothing in English 
Literature to compare with it except it be 
Eachard’s ‘ Causes of the Contempt of Clergy, 
which is only inferior to Friar Gerund in the 
want of a connected narrative. 

OLyBRIUvs. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


C. LOWE’S EDITION OF GEORGE 

HERBERT’S ‘ CHURCH PORCH.’ — 
Many years ago, E. C. Lowe, who was then 
Headmaster of Hurstpierpoint School, obliged 
every boy entering St. John’s School to com- 
mit to memory the whole of George Herbert’s 
“Church Porch,’ he himself preparing a 
small edition of it. It was a rich endow- 
ment, equipping a youth in all points of 
good morals and manners. 

How and when it was given up, I do not 
know. But, as a special student of Herbert, 
I desire to obtain a copy of Dr. Lowe’s book 
and am ready to pay its full price. I have 
everything else relating to Herbert. It is 
now in the keeping of Harvard University. 
No collection of Herbert equals it in size. 
Of course, some former pupil of Dr. Lowe 
must have a copy. As he approaches the 
end of his life, he may be willing to part 
with it, especially to one older than himself. 
I am 90. 


Pror. G. H. Parmer. 
11, Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 


ME- DICCONSON, BIOGRAPHER OF 
JAMES II. — According to City News 


Notes and Queries (Manchester, 1880, iii, p. | 


104) Sir James Mackintosh’s ‘ History of the 
Revolution ’ states that the part of the Life 
of James II which relates to the sale of par- 
dons, was ‘‘ the work of the anonymous bio- 
grapher, Mr. Dicconson of Lancashire, and 
abounds with the grossest mistakes.’”” What 
Life of James II was this and is the attri- 
bution correct? Was the author, William 
Dicconson, of Wrightington Hall, a Lan- 
cashire Jacobite squire, born 3 Oct., O.S. 


1655 (The Month, June, 1907, p. 598; Lancs. 


Par. Reg. Soc. xv, 25), Treasurer and Comp- 
troller to the late Queen of England, died 14 
Nov., N.S. 1742, at St. Germain-en-Laye, 
where he was buried next day in the parish 
church, after a sung Vespers in the presence 
of Charles Radcliffe, Earl of Derwentwater, 
and others (Arch. dép. de Seine-et-Oise, Sér. 
E. Suppl., par. de St. Germain-en-Laye 
Sépult. et Marr. 1741-2)? 

Before occupying these positions in the 
household of Queen Mary Beatrice, he had 
been Under-Governor of James III (The 
Month, June, 1907, pp. 582, 574). Or was 
it perhaps one of his younger brothers, of 
whom the best known was Edward Dicconson 
alias Eaton (Cath. Rec. Soc, xiv. 318, 383, 
.3891, 393) born 27 Nov., O.S. 1670 (The 


Month, June, 1907, pp. 589, 585) and bapt. 
nine days later (ibid p. 589), titular Bishop 
of Mallus and Vicar-Apostolic of the 
Northern District (The Cath. Dir. for 1931, 
p. 39), who died at Finch Mill House in 
Shervington, 24 April, O.S. 1752 (The Month, 
June, 1907, pp. , 989) and was buried two 
days later at Standish, co. Lancaster (par, 
reg.), Where he has a handsome marble monu- 
ment in the parish church (John Wilson, 
‘ Verses and Notes,’ p. 58 and plate x facing 
p- 49)? Bishop Dicconson, ‘‘ one of the 
greatest assistants’ in the compilation of 
Dodd’s ‘Church History’ (Gillow, ‘ Bibl. 
Dict. Enyl. Cath.’ ii, 457), was educated at 
the English College at Douai, where he rose 
to be Vice-President; his copious Douai 
“ary (ibid iv, 81-2) remains unedited. 
H. Ince ANDERTON. 


UNDUTIFUL DAUGHTER. — Who 

was she? She lived at Bideford, Devon, 
bore a child to a Mr. Lawrence of that place, 
and was finally hanged for murder, after a 
confession of witchcraft, etc. An account of 
her in a chapbook printed at Philadelphia, 
1765, is before me, but the part of the title- 
page with her name is torn off, and no other 
copy of the issue is known, while the lack of 
it makes search for other editions a difficuit 
matter. Her witchcraft was found out by 
the learned Dr. H—~-y. Who was he? The 
verse text gives no help. 


.C, AND A.D.—Why do we speak of ‘ Be- 
fore Christ ’’ (in English) and of ‘‘Anno 
Domini ”’ (in Latin)? When was B.C. first 


used ? 


ROTTO PASSAGE, MARYLEBONE. — 
In Paddington Street, just off High 
Street, Marylebone, is a little entry called 
Grotto Passage. What is the origin of this? 
Does it mark the site of the old Marylebone 
Gardens? 


J. LanpFEAR Lucas. 


‘ULLOMPTON MARKET CROSS. —1 

lately discovered (in London) the will 
of a Devon medical man proved in 1710. In 
one clause the testator specifically charges 
certain Devon lands with the perpetual 
maintainance of the ‘‘ Market Cross at 
Cullompton, Devon,’’ erected by one of his 
ancestors. The market cross has entirely 
disappeared, and I have been unable to 
trace any mention of it in any of the local 
histories of Cullompton. Any information 
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dealing with the history of this town or 
any pictures or prints dealing with ancient 
Cullompton will be gladly received by me, 
per the Rev. E. S. Chalk, at Kentisbeare 
Rectory, near Cullompton. 


Henry Hartow, 


ECRETARY TO THE COUNTESS OF 
OXFORD, c. 1403.—Who was secretary 
to the Countess of Oxford about 1403? 
Henry Bateson. 


ORTRAITS OF THE CULPEPER 
FAMILY.—Can any reader tell me of 
portraits of the Culpeper family of Kent 
and Sussex? I am particularly interested 
in Sir Cheney Culpeper, 1603-63, the lawyer 
and man of science. I know the engraving of 
Culpeper the herbalist, but, considering the 
enormous number of the family on record, 
it is curious how few portraits seem to have 
survived. 
F, Cock. 
The Well House, Appledore, Kent. 


“TfURRED CATS.’’—What is the origin 
of the term Furred Cats’ as 
applied to the Liberal Party, vide ‘ Life of 
Tim Healey ’ by Liam O’Flaherty ? 
Surrey H. Harper. 


34, Ellison Gardens, 
Southall, Middlesex. 


QHE DONE FAMILY OF UTKINTON 
HALL, CHESHIRE.—In Domesday 
Book there is no mention of Utkinton, 
which is situated near Tarporley, Cheshire, 
but there is a record of a place named Done. 
The family of Done, whom Ormerod the 
Cheshire historian considers to be a branch 
of the Barons of Kinderton, and who held 
the office of Chief Foresters of Delamere 
Forest for upwards of 500 years, lived at 
Utkinton Hall. Can any reader help me to 
discover why the name of the place was 
altered from Done to Utkinton ? 


Joun S. Done. 


“(1OMUS’S COURT.” — Can any of your 

correspondents explain the following 
reference to Comus’s Court in S. Foote’s 
play, ‘ The Mayor of Garret’ (1764). Jerry 
Sneak enumerates some of the habitues of 
‘our club, at the Nagg’s Head in the Poul- 
try,” and adds, ‘‘ Ay, and then sometimes 
we have the Choice Spirits from Comus’s 
Court, and we crack jokes, and are so jolly 
and funny.” 

A. E. Morgan. 
University College, Hull. 


HE REV. WILLIAM WELLS.—Can any 
reader supplement what information I 
have in regard to the following :—Wells, 
William (date and place of birth and parent- 
age); educated, St. Bees Theolog. Coll. 
(dates required); ordained deacon 19 Dec., 
1841, and Priest 18 Dec., 1842, by 
the Bishop of Chester; Curate of St. 
Martin’s, Liverpool, 1844-6 (details of 
previous curacy); in 1846 he conformed to 
the Church of Rome (further information 
and date of death). 
J. R. Burret. 
50, Station Road, Wallasey, Cheshire. 


HUGc# STUART BOYD. — Hugh Stuart 
Boyd, a blind Greek scholar of repute, 
(see ‘ D.N.B.’) was living in Malvern about 
the year 1820. Elizabeth Barrett used to 
ride over the hill from her father’s house, 
Hope End, near Ledbury, and read the 
Greek classics with him. Can any reader 
help me to find out where Boyd lived—either 
in rooms or in a house of his own? 
M. Lawpen Banks. 
Calside, Malvern. 


EARY FAMILY.—I shall be very grate- 
ful for genealogical or other information 
about John Geary, an Irish attorney living 
in the year 1833, and uncle of Grattan 
Geary, the aforetime editor of The Times of 
India. The latter generations of this family 
lived in Ireland, but I have reason to think 
that its earlier forbears were domiciled in 
England. Is the pedigree known? 
E. C. Geary. 
36, Kempshott Road, Streatham, S.W.16. 


ILITARY ADVENTURERS IN INDIA 

(see ante pp. 406, 426).—The following 

continues the list of adventurers of British 
descent : — 


Hitchcock, —, Lt. fl. 1803. 

Hobson, L., Lt. fl. 1824. 

Hopkins, —, Capt. d. 1801. 

Hough, John, Lt. d. c. 1774. 

Humpherstone, —, Lt. fl. 1801. 

Johnston, Benjamin, Capt. fl. 1816-45. 

Johnston, James, Brigadier fl. 1818-53. 

Johnston, John Hamilton, Major. d. 1803, 
aged 40. 

Key, —. fl. 1800. 

King, Henry, Capt. fl. 1826-41. 

Killick, —. fl. 1800. 

Lany, —, Lt. d. 1801. 

Lawrence, Hyde P., Capt. fl. 1817-45. 

Legge, Thomas. 

Lloyd, Thomas, Capt. d. 1810. 

Loch James. d. 1828. 

Long, William, Capt. d. 1842, aged 70. 

Lucan, John Lloyd, Capt. d. 1804. 

McAllister, —. fl. 1771. 
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McIntyre, Donald, Capt. d. 1809. 
Macpherson, John, Capt.-Lt. d. 1801. 
McKenzie, (?Joseph). 

McKenzie, Robert. Capt.-Lt. d. 1803, aged 24. 
M’Culloch or McCullough, —, Ensign. fl. 


1803. 
M’Culloch, —, Lt. d. 1801. 
Morris, John, Capt. fl. 1803. 
Macdonald, —, Lt. fl. 1829. 
Macleod, Charles, Capt. fl. 1825-41. 
Magness, R. J. H., Capt. d. 1856. 
Manin, —, Lt. fl. 1803. 
Mars, Alexander, Ensign. fl. 1803. 
Marshall, James, — d. 1804. 
Martin, Augustin, Capt. d. 1843, aged 55. 
Martin, Frederick, Lt. d. 1850, aged 73. 
Meadows, —, Lt. d. 1801. 
Montagu, Edward, Lt. d. 1801. 
Moore, John Arthur, Major. fi. 1818-37. 
Moore, William. 
Moss, John. 
Mullins, John. 
Morris, —, Capt. 
Morrison, Nasmyth, Capt.. 
Murray, James, Major. d. 
Murray, John. 
Nevill, —. 
O’Brien, Wm., Capt. fl. 1828-41. 
Oliver, —, Capt. fl. 1801. 
H. Buttock, 
Captain. 


d. 1766. 


d. 1846. 
1806, aged 35. 


82, Survey Road, Quetta, India. 
(To be continued). 


OMPANY TRADING. — Simon Seman, 

Vintners, and others associated with him 

in 1422, purchased a tenement and wharf in 

Bishopsgate Ward, of which in that year he 

was elected Alderman. If this was an ex- 

ample of company trading, is any earlier 
case known ? 


EVONSHIRE MILITIA IN 1759. — The 
4th battalion of this militia regiment 
was embodied for service on 21 June, 1759. 
The following officers are shown in the Army 
List of 1761: Captain-Lieutenant Milliquet. 
He was also Adjutant and Quarter-Master. 
Lieutenants Cholwich, Culme, Goodridge and 
Widdicombe. Ensigns Cholwich, Coyde, 
Facy, Paige, Rogers, Roope and Stevens. 
What were their Christian names? They 
are not given in the Army List. 


Socrety ror HistoricaL RESEARCH. 


ee WANTED. — I have recently 
come across the following quotation con- 
cerning a garden. I should be glad if any of 
your readers could tell me where in Horace 
it appears :— 

“The longing of Horace was for ‘a_ piece 
of ground, not over large, with a garden in 
it, and near to the house a stream of water.’ ” 


Ernest Pitman. 


| 


| 
| 
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Replies. 


VICTORIAN CUSTOMS. 
(Clxii. 154, 194, 227, 285, 393). 
DOMESTIC ARTICLES FALLEN 


INTO DISUSE. 


(clxi. 459; clxii. 30, 66, 104, 123, 156, 177, 
196, 227, 250, 267, 300, 337, 375, 394). 


SEASIDE Eyeshades. I have two speci- 

mens, in blue silk, of the shades which 
folded up like a perambulator-hood, and 
were once worn at the seaside by women 
and children in order to protect the eyes, 
when on the beach. Readers of old volumes 
of Punch and the Illustrated London News 
of about 1854-1860, or later, will have noticed 
what I mean. I think they appear in the 
well-known engraving of Margate Sands. I 
have forgotten the title of it. My eldest 
living sister, aged 85, has just answered my 
question as to what these things were called. 
Perhaps she did not know the correct name. 
She writes: ‘‘ The things you mention were 
called generally ‘ Pokes,’ but more often than 
not, ‘ Uglys.” And I always wore green 
ones at the sea, tied over our little hoods 
or bonnets—the glare of the sea and sand 
was supposed to be bad for children’s eyes.” 
I would like to know what the proper sale 
name was. 

Nightcaps. Those for men were generally 
closely woven, or slightly openworked ; of cot- 
ton, silk, or other material, rising, at top, 
like a candle-extinguisher, and having a tas- 
sel. When used, they were pulled down well 
over head. Those women used, sixty-seventy 
years ago, were more like mob-caps, and had 
much ribbon on the open-work material. 
Tied below chin. Night-caps came into use 
because of the draughty bedrooms and pas- 
sages, and were specially useful at the period 
when men had their heads shaved, and wore 
wigs. I cannot remember them much after 


1864. 

Neck-cloths, or Stocks, for men. These, of 
various material, according to the purse of 
the wearer. I have the one which I have 
been told was worn by my late father on his 
wedding-day. This in March, 1845. It is 
70ins. long, and 34ins. wide at back of neck, 
gradually enlarging to 7ins. at ends. It is 
of black satin, embroidered with many sprays 
of leaves, roses and violets, all in their proper 
colours. 
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Wheel of Life. I think first appeared 
about 1864. The top part was of light metal, 
It had perpen- 
dicular slits—many in number—on sides. In 
it were put pictures, generally in colours, of 
a jockey riding a race, or a dancing-girl, 
and such like. It was on a pedestal, the 
pictures, about 3ins. deep, exposed the fig- 
ures to the inside. When the wheel was rap- 
idly turned by hand, the figures seem to move 
quickly, because each picture had “ follow- 
ing action.’ 

Trays. Of painted iron, tin or Papier- 
Maché. Others of various woods, inlaid, 
often with brass or other handles. 

Purses of knitted silk, or other material, 
including wash-leather, gold or silver mesh, 
steel rings. Often with elaborate tassels of 
metal, or silk at one or both ends. Aperture 
in centre, money kept in purse by a metal 
ring, often embellished, which kept the folded 
part of purse from allowing money to escape. 

Blunderbusses. At one time kept in many 
houses, some, like one I had, possessed a long 
bayonet attached to it; this sprang into line 
with the barrel when spring catch pulled 
down, and remained fixed. 

Sword and Dagger Sticks. These had 
various lengths of sword or dagger. ‘The 
joint in the stick, near the top, was gener- 
ally hidden by a ring of metal. 

Man-Traps. I once had one about 6ft. 
long, and broad in proportion, in make like 
the oid-fashioned rat-trap. It had a ring 
at one end to enable fixture to a tree or post. 
I can remember when such things were fixed 
in coppices and woods, near our home. 
A notice was supposed to be always displayed 
with the following, or similar, words painted 
on it: ‘‘ Man-traps set here.’’ This was 
~ necessary, as they could break a man’s 
eg. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


THE TWO MINUTES’ SILENCE (clxii. 

372).—It is generally conceded that Sir 
Percy Fitzpatrick was responsible for the 
suggestion of the observance of the Two 
Minutes’ Silence, and the suggestion was 
conveyed to Lord Milner, who passed it on 
to the responsible quarters. This is con- 
firmed by a letter written on behalf of the 
King to Sir Percy Fitzpatrick, and repro- 
duced in The Times of 14 Nov., 1930, 
p. 14, col. 6. This applies to the observance 
at the national ceremony, but the pause was 
practised long before then. It is claimed 
that E. G. Honey, a wounded Australian 
“Tommy,” formerly a journalist, who was a 


| patient in Northwood Hospital, Middlesex, 


had suggested a Two Minutes’ Silence on 
Armistice Day. Honey is buried near the 
Hospital, and the staff refer to him as the 
originator of the idea. It is also claimed 
for a Sussex clergyman. It has also been 
said Lord Curzon was responsible for the 
idea, but this is a mistake. A Two Minutes’ 
Silence was observed by the British troops 
left in France and Flanders on 11 November, 
1919, at 11 a.m., and was in orders. 


L. O’ HAnton oF Ortor. 
(Chairman Women’s Section, 
Hook Branch, British Legion), 
The Holt, Hook, Hants. 


RMORIAL BEARINGS OF THE 
TWELVE PATRIARCHS (clxii. 390). 
—These same armorial bearings are re- 
presented on the engraved border of the title- 
page to the first edition of the Authorised 
Version of the New Testament (1611). 
Twelve compartments are shown down the 
left-hand side of the page, in each of which 
is seen a knightly tent pitched in rural sur- 
roundings, or outside the walls of a castle 
or town. The artist has extended himself 
to make each tent of a design different from 
any other. Outside the tent hangs the shield 
of its occupant. The tinctures, with one ex- 
ception, are not indicated; and though the 
shields are drawn large in proportion to the 
tents, a few of the charges are somewhat diffi- 
cult to identify. As far as I can make out — 
they are as follows, preceded in each case 
by the name of the patriarch as given on a 
label below his compartment :— 

Ryben, Barry wavy of eight, argent (?) 
and gules; Simeon, a sword erect; Levi, an 
open book; Ivdah, a lion rampant; Dan, a 
serpent nowed; Neph:, a stag attired trip- 
ping contourné; Gad, a spear, on a pennon 
thereto a lion rampant; Asher, a covered cup; 
Isacar, a boar (?) passant contourné; 
Zabvl:, a galley; Ioseph, a bull passant con- 
tourné; Benia:, a hound (? or fox) courant. 

WaLpo SaBINE. 

Havelock House, Harrogate. 


The Rev. R. Copeman may be interested 
to learn that in the Great Dining-room in 
Auckland Castle there is what the late Bishop 
Moule described as “‘ a quaint but dignified 
array of seventeenth century pictures, the 
work of the Spaniard Francisco Zurbaran 
(1598-1662) and the gift of Trevor.’’ Rich- 
ard Trevor was Bishop of Durham 1752-1771. 

Jacob and his twelve sons are represented 
in these pictures, all of which are original 
works except Benjamin. Bishop Moule say; 
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that this portrait is a copy which was done 
for Trevor. The dealer who supplied the 
series, a Jew, claimed to be a Benjaminite, 
and refused to sell his forefather’s likeness. 
The original, however, Moule tells us, was 
eventually sold, and it was in 1918, when 
the late Bishop of Durham wrote his little 
book on Auckland Castle, said to be in the 
possession of Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 

Dr. Moule says the artist’s handling of 
the Patriarchs’ costumes gives abundant 
scope to fine drawing and rich colour, but 
it borders a little here and there on the gro- 
_tesque. For example, he says that Simeon 
wears a coat of skins, and carries a cutlas 
and a heavy club. Dr. Moule relates an in- 
teresting incident concerning Simeon’s por- 
trait which occurred during Maltby’s tenure 
of the See (1836-1856). On one occasion, 
whilst Maltby, who was very deaf, was en- 
tertaining a number of guests, a young 
‘clergyman seated near him at the table, dur- 
ing a lull in the conversation, shyly sugges- 
ted to the Bishop that the picture must re- 
present Robinson Crusoe. After asking the 
clergyman more than once to repeat his re- 
marks, he curtly closed the incident with the 
remark: ‘‘ Very frivolous indeed.”’ 

The pictures forming the ‘‘ Patriarch’”’ 
series were bought in 1756 for £145. The 
Rev. James Raine in his ‘ History of Auck- 
land Castle ’’ (1852) states that the picture 
of Benjamin is by Pond. 

H. Askew. 


UINEA-BALANCE (clxii. 330, 392).—It 
would, perhaps, be better to style this 
article ‘‘ gold-balance,’’ as many of the bal- 
ances were made to weigh more than one gold 
coin. The following advertisement, which 
appeared in the General Advertiser (Liver- 
pool), Thursday, March 8, 1798, and was 
repeated in the issues of March 15 and 22, 
shows that Anthony Wilkinson, of Orms- 
kirk, had more than a local reputation :— 


Ormskirk, March 8, 1798. 

A, Wilkinson’s Gold Balances with an ad- 
dition for weighing the new Seven Shilling 
Piece, equally expeditious, accurate, and port- 
able as before—“ The Court of Directors of the 
Governors and Company of the Bank of Eng- 
land observing that the quantity of light yold 
now in circulation is daily increasing, and that 
none can be received there but what is of the 
full weight prescribed by law’’—shews the 
absolute necessity of having balances upon the 
perfect construction. reputa- 
tion of A, Wilkinson’s Balances, the original 
inventor, having induced many persons to make 
use of his name without his consent, A. Wil- 
kinson thinks it necessary, to prevent such im- 
position in future, to write with his own hand, 


‘© A. Wilkinson,” upon the inside of the case of 
his new constructed Balance; which will be 
sold, by appointment, at least by one reputable 
— in almost every market town in the 
<ingdom ...” 

The will of Anthony Wilkinson, of Orms- 
kirk, gold-balance maker, was proved at 
Chester 26 July, 1804, but his name does not 
seem to occur in the Ormskirk burial regis- 
ter. A gold-balance now in the possession of 
an Ormskirk resident was made by ‘‘ Stephen 
Houghton, successor to Anthony Wilkinson.” 
This baiance was made to weigh a guinea, a 
half-guinea, a seven-shilling piece, a sover- 
eign and a half-sovereign. 

F. H. C. 


HE KEEL ROW (clxii. 405).—For the 
keelmen of the Tyne, see ‘ The Company 
of Hostmen of Newcastle-upon-Tyne,’ by F. 
W. Dendy, Surtees Society, vol. cv. (1901), 
p. 1, et. seg. The opening paragraph is :— 

There are so many references to the keelmen 
in the hostmen’s books that those records 
form almost as much a history of the keelmen 
as they do of the hostmen themselves. The 
keelmen were in times now past an interesting 
feature of Tyneside life. They had a distinc- 
tive holiday dress—a short blue jacket, slate- 
coloured trousers, a yellow waistcoat, with a 
margin of white shirt shown between the jacket 
and the trousers; a distinctive song—‘‘ The 
Keel Row ”; a distinctive quarter of the town— 
the Sandgate: a distinctive church and school— 
St. Anne’s; and a hospital or almshouse devoted 
entirely to their own class and erected by con- 
tributions from their wages. 

The air first occurs among other North- 
umbrian tunes in a MS. music book inscribed 
‘* John Smith’s book, 1752.’ See ‘ The 
Monthly Chronicle of North-Country Lore 
and Legend’ (1887), p. 379. The words 
were included in Joseph Ritson’s collection 
of old ballads, ‘The Northumberland Gar- 
land,’ published in 1793. (ibid, p. 268). 

M. H. Dopps. 
Home House, Low Fell, Gateshead. 


John Stokoe contributed an article en- 
titled ‘ History of the Keel Row ’ to the 1887 
volume of the ‘ Monthly Chronicle of North 
Country Lore and Legend,’ wherein he 
sought to establish that both the air and 
the words of this popular ditty are of North- 
umbrian origin. The evidence which he 
marshals in favour of his argument may 
almost be accepted as conclusive. The claim 
for a Scottish origin is strongly refuted by 
Mr. Stokoe, who shows that the air was 
known and played in Northumberland an- 
terior to the appearance of the tune in any 
collection of Scottish melodies. The tune ap- 
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pears in print in North Country collections 
as early as 1765, notably in Thompson’s ‘ 200 
Coun'ry Dances,’ published in the year men- 
tioned. 

The earliest established date for the ap- 
pearance of the tune in Scotland is given as 
robably 1778, and then it was thought to 
Siero been an annexation of the already 
existing Northumbrian tune. William 
Shield (1749-1829), the eminent composer, 
says he was acquainted with the air in his 
infancy. The words of the roe 1 were first 
published in Ritson’s ‘The Northumberland 
Garland’ in 1793. John Bell, ‘ Rhymes of 
the Northern Bards,’ published in 1812, in- 
cluded not only Ritson’s street rhyme but 
also the then popular local song written to 
the air by John Thompson, a Tyneside poet 
of some distinction. A strong argument 
against the so-called Scottish versions is that, 
although the word ‘‘ keel’’ is retained in 
the title, it is replaced by ‘‘ shallop ”’ in the 
song itself. It is claimed that nowhere else 
except upon the Tyne and its sister river, the 
Wear, was the peculiar and particular class 
of vessels called “‘ keels ’’ found. 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


The ‘‘keels’’ of the Tyne and Wear are 
special instances; in its wider sense of a 
‘small vessel,’’? the word ‘‘ keel ’’ is used in 
East Anglia, Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, and 
Scotland. The ‘‘keel-row”’ is a Scottish 
country dance, so called from the name of a 
popular bridal tune. ‘‘ Merry may the keel 
rowe,’’ mentioned by Robert Hartley Cromek 
(1770-1812), the engraver, in his ‘ Remains of 
Nithsdale and Galloway Song’ (1810), p. 
154. This information, taken from Wright’s 
‘English Dialect Dictionary,’ outweighs the 
quotation, ‘‘ 1863 in ‘ Tyneside Songs’ 16 
Weel may the keel row,’’ given in the ‘ New 
English Dictionary’ (Oxford), under 
‘“keel,’’? so.2, which otherwise would lend 
support to the hypothesis of Tyneside origin. 


L. R. M. Strracwan. 


‘HOMAS ANDERTON, MANCHESTER 
PRINTER, 1762 (clii. 333, 376, 378).— 
In 1763 he started his periodical The Lanca- 
shire Magazine; or Manchester Museum 
(‘Manchester Notes and Queries,’ vi. p. 189). 
This weekly was discontinued in February, 
1764; fifty-two numbers appear to have been 
issued, of which sixteen were in the Man- 
chester Free Library in 1878 (‘City Notes 
and Queries,’ Manchester, i., No. 5, p. 2). 


H. I. A. 


ARTLIP PLACE, KENT: BLAND 
FAMILY (clxii. 389).—Burke, ‘Landed 
Gentry ’ (1846 ed.), under Tylden of Mil- 
sted, gives a few differences in dates and 
names from the pedigree stated by your cor- 
respondent. According to Burke, Major 
Thos. Osborne died in 1708, his daughter 
Mary married the Rev. Ralph Mildmay, and 
his daughter Elizabeth (d. 1766) married 
Richard Tylden of Milsted. The latter’s 
daughter Mary married, in April, 1748, the 
Rev. Thomas Bland, M.A., Vicar of Sitting- 
bourne, Kent. According to Venn, ‘ Alumni 
Cantabrigienses,’ Bland was first son of 
Thomas Bland, of Tiverton, Devon, where he 
was at school; admitted, aged 15, Sidney Col- 
lege, 1732. He became rector of Little War- 
ley, Essex, 1745. The date of the licence to 
marry Mary Tylden is given as April, 1748. 
with other information—for instance, that he 
died 23 Aug., 1776. I should doubt if Bland’s 

family was armigerous. 

R. S. B. 


INIATURE MAHOGANY BUREAUS 
(clxii. 162, 354, 392, 430).—I believe it 
is generally accepted that these small pieces 
of furniture were for the most part made as 
samples to be exhibited by journeymen 
cabinet makers or by cabinet makers from 
the larger towns visiting possible customers 
in the country. 
ALFRED KE. 
208, South La Salle Street, 
Chicago. 


“(NITY ” AS A PLACE-NAME (clxii. 389, 

428).—I have now come across a further 
note on this subject. It is curious that there 
should be found in the same part of the coun- 
try, the same legend repeated. In ‘ Tales of 
the Blackdown Borderland,’ by Mathews, 
(Somerset Folk-Press, 1923), p. 26, it is 
stated that ‘‘ There is a tradition current at 
Churchstanton [the parish in which Church- 
ingford lies ]— 


that here, on the hills, and stretching from 
beyond Churchingford, down the Culm valley, 
beyond Hemyock, was a vast city, called “ City 
ford,” or ‘‘ City of Ford,’ Churchingford being 
the site of its greatest church, Dunkeswell 
Abbey another of its ecclesiastical buildings 
and Hemyock Castle one of its principal 
western defences. The city was destroyed in 
one of the great wars, and its gates carri 
off to France, where they now are. .. The 
road from Churchingford to Hemyock is still 
known—in one part—as Broad Street... There 
are, or were, some large stones on either side 
of it... that even now are possessed of some 
mysterious power. 
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May we not see the survivai of some very 
old knowledge of the importance of this local- 
ity (as of that quoted by CotoneL WELBY) in 
the traditional tale, which is common to both 
places? Churchingford used to be spelt as 
Churchenford, which may mean, simply, the 
road of (or to) the Barrows, and it is pos- 
sible that the ‘‘church’”’ story has grown 
out of the word ‘‘ church,’’ a corruption of 
“‘crich,’’ a barrow. As far as I know, there 
never was a church at Churchenford; the 
parish church is at Churchstanton, a mile 
or more away, where there is, practically, 


no village. Six roads converge at the little 
village of Churchenford. 
F. C. Tyusr, 
Major. 


AUBION AND WHITE ROSES (clxii. 

405).—The Latin quotation which Ella- 
combe took, without checking the statement, 
from the Quarterly Review, and which the 
writer in the Quarterly Review is said to 
have assigned to the elder Pliny, is, as V. R. 
shows, not by Pliny. The reviewer’s blunder 
is apparently due to some earlier blunderer 
or directly to such a book as Faber’s ‘ Thes- 
aurus Eruditionis Scholasticae,’ in which 
the article under Albion, in the edition of 
1749, is this :— 

Magna Britannie insula, Anglie et Scotie 
nune regna complectens; sic dicta ab albis 
rupibus, quas mare alluit, vel ob rosas albas, 
quibus abundat. Al. quasi quid 
summe felix et fertilis, Al. ab Albione gigante, 
filio Neptuni, qui ibi regnasse dicitur. Vide 
Plin, 4, 16 

The reference to Pliny evidently misled 
someone into the belief that the Latin words 
came from him. The neglect to test a refer- 
ence was then repeated by the next borrower. 

Lewis and Short is a very unsatisfactory 
book. The ‘ Thesaurus Linguae Latinae ’ 
gives two references for Albion, that in 
Pliny 4, 16, 102, and in Apuleius, ‘ De 
Mundo,’ 7. This, by itself, of course, does 
not condemn Lewis and Short’s book, but 
the evidence of its failings is overwhelming. 
That the words to which V. R. drew atten- 
tion, were taken from a dictionary was 
strengthened by my noticing that part of the 
sentence was quoted in Bailey’s edition of 
Forcellini’s Lexicon under Albion. This 
made me look at earlier dictionaries, 

Epwarp BEnsty. 

Burnham, Bucks, 


ICHARD PARKES OF OAKSWELL 
HALL, WEDNESBURY (clxii. 369, 412). 
—Some account of the Parkes family of Oaks- 


well Hall will be found in ‘ The Memorials 
of the Old Square,’ Birmingham, 1897, pp. 
101-104. The appendix, on p. 139, states 
that ‘‘ Richard Parkes, in 1713, whilst liy- 
ing at Wednesbury, purchased from Wil- 
liam Turner, blacksmith, and William Scat- 
tergood, nailer, a farm called Fearney Fields, 
comprising eight fields, occupying nearly the 
whole of north-east side of the present Great 
Hampton Street, Birmingham.”’ 


STAFFORDIAN, 


HOMAS ADAMS, QUARTERMASTER 
(clxii. 262).—Thomas Adams succeeded 
Jno. Ball as Quartermaster in Col. Pocock’s 
Regiment, his commission being dated 25 
April, 1717. (‘ George the First’s Army,’ 
by Chas. Dalton, vol. i, p. 209). There are 
other Adams references in the book. 


H. Buttock, 
Capt, 


HEODORA AND MARASIA (clxii. 391). 
—These ladies—the latter is usually spelt 
Marozia—were indeed ‘‘ wealthy and well- 
connected in Rome.’’ As mothers and mis- 
tresses of Popes, they initiated ‘‘ The Great 
Pornocracy.’’ Their lives may be found in 
any history of the Popes or of the Papacy. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


EARLIEST PARISH ORGANS (celxii. 317, 
357, 395, 430).—In the churchwardens’ 
accounts of St. Mary’s, Barton-on-Humber, 
for the year 1640 appear the following items. 
To Michael Newton the Organist for one 
yeare’s wages ended at Mayday 1641 ivl. ‘To 
Thomas Boyes for blowing the organ bellowes 
the said yeare ivs. 
The present organist, Mr. George Richmond 
Welsh, a musician of local eminence, 
entered upon the appointment at Old May- 
day, 1870, and at Old May-day this year he 
entered upon his sixty-third year in that 


office. 
W. E. Varau. 
Barton-on-Humber. 


'YRIACK SKINNER (elviii. 167, 232).— 
In the abstracts of Lincolnshire 
Wills of the Cromwellian period by 
Canon C. W. Foster, now appearing in sec- 
tions as a supplement to Lincolnshire Notes 
and Queries, there is a very full abstract of 
the will of Bridgett Skinner, the mother of 
Cyriack, to whom Milton addressed two 
sonnets. In this will are the following 
interesting references to him :— 


To my younger son Ciriack Skynner and his 
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| 
heirs and assigns for ever all my messuages | 


cottages, lands, etc., in Skitter and East Hal- 
ton, ete., also all my goods unbequeathed. To 
Edward Skynner esquire my eldest son and 
heir apparent and to his wife forty shillings 
apiece for rings. ‘To my son William Skynner 
twenty pounds for a horse. To 2 J daughter | 
Theopila and her husband and chidren and to | 
my daughter Elizabeth and her husband and _ 
children everyone of them twenty shillings to 
buy them rings. To my said younger son 
Ciriak, whom I make executor, the rest of my 
goods. J gave my son William Skinner this 
year five hundred pounds for his portion 
though he was and is most undutiful to me his 
mother. 


This will, dated 26 Sept. 1648, was proved 
18 June 1653 by the 
executor. Bridget Skinner was the daughter 
of Lord Coke, but some members of the 
family had Royalist connections, and 
Edward Skinner had married Anne Went- 
worth, niece of the great Earl of Strafford. 
Was William’s offence that he was a 
Royalist ? 


SCAPE OF THE SONS OF THE EARL 
OF MARCH FROM WINDSOR 
CASTLE (clxii. 390).—There are short refer- 
ences in Capgrave, ‘Chronicle’ (Rolls 
Series), p. 289, and ‘ Eulogium Hist.’ (Rolls 
Series) iii, p. 402, where the damsel of the 
Queen’s Chamber concerned is said (in the 
index) to have been Constance of York. 


R. 8. B 


MIGRANTS AND EMIGRANT SHIPS 
(clxii. 351).—The ‘‘ Dr. Hoken’”’ men- 
tioned is presumably Thomas Morland 
Hocken, M.R.C.S., Eng., F.L.S., author of 
the book mentioned (Sampson Low, Marston 
and Co., 1898). In the early ’eighties I had 
a temporary office next to the Otago Immigra- 
tion offices, and the officer in charge had a 
long list of immigrants, who had received 
pecuniary assistance, but had omitted to 
remember the fact, though well able to do so. 
A list of their names would be of great 
interest to their descendants—if any. 


GEORGE J. BInns. 
136, West Street, 
Dunstable. 


HARLAXTON MANOR (clxii. 407). — In 

the inscription on the picture, the words 
“Stilo Anglie ’’ do not, I think, refer to the 
year (which is probably, as CoLoneL WELBY 
says, 1622), but to the date, which in New 
Style would be presumably Feb. 12. 


G. C. Moore Smita. 


LFX (clxii. 316). — In the Town-Book of 
Seven Oaks, a township near North- 
wich, in Cheshire, the word ‘‘ Ley ”’ is used 
throughout the eighteenth century. These 
accounts, unfortunately, were not preserved 
after 1834, but the word was still used — 
spelt ‘‘ Layes’’ and ‘‘ Lays ’’—in the last 
three years, and though now obsolete, it is 
still familiar to middle-aged countrymen 


A. W. Royps. 


“ TTORSE GARAGE ”’ (s.v. Memorabilia; 

elxii. 415).—In 1928, at Vichy, I saw 
at the end of a ‘spacious ‘‘ car-park’’ a 
wretched little annexe labelled ‘‘ Voitures 
hippomobiles de place ’’—I suppose for the 
same reason that my excellent bicycle is nowa- 
days referred to scornfully as a ‘*‘ pushbike.”’ 
I wait daily in expectation of seeing a 
‘‘ Broadwood ”’ advertised as a ‘‘ hand-piano- 
forte.’’ 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


OODEN HIGHLANDERS (clxii. 404).- 

It is a popular belief in North Shields 
that the wooden figure of a Highlander which 
stood for a great many years at the door of 
Mr. Michael Spencer’s tobacco factory, is 
the celebrated Phineas McLino, of Totten- 
ham Court Road. When Spencer’s factory 
was closed, the figure was purchased by a 
local tobacconist named Mr. Wm. Elsden, 
from whom it passed to his son, Mr. Mat. 
Elsdon, who eventually sold it to an old 
Bond Street firm. 

H. Askew. 


OURCE WANTED (celxii. 162, 391).—‘‘ Once 
abroad the lugger and the girl is mine.” 

I recall hearing this and another familiar line 
“Let us away to the mountains while there 
yet is time” spoken by performers in Patch 
and Bennett’s travelling theatre at Nottingham 
Goose Fair about 1870, may be earlier, Hence 
it seems they are most likely to be found in 
some of the “ blood and thunder ” dramas per- 


formed by such travelling companies. “ Girl” 
was ever pronounced “ gel,” “‘ mine” “‘ mion,” 
“mountains ” ‘‘mountainers” and “time ” 
timer.” 


URSERY RHYME WANTED (clxii. 391). 

—This rhyme is given in ‘The Song of 
Sixpence Toy Book,’ with illustrations by 
Walter Crane (George Routledge and Sons). 
The copy T have before me was given by my 
father to my sister in 1877; and I suppose this 
particular book is long out of print, but the 
rhyme must surely have been printed in other 
collections. As it runs to “ Hight peacocks in 
the air,” and “Nine = sailing on the main,” 
it is rather long to quote here in full. 


K. Rogers. 
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Elizabethan Stage Conditions. By M. C. 
Bradbrook. (Cambridge University Press. 
5s. net). 

HE immense popularity of puzzles is indi- 

cation and trivial exemplification of a 
fundamental appetite or proclivity in the 
human mind. If this appetite finds no satis- 
faction, there results a sad, twisted atrophy 
in that part of the human being which con- 
tributes, as much as any, when satisfied, to 
happiness and good estate. Accordingly, 
there are puzzles of all kinds and grades to 
occupy all kinds and grades of minds, from 
solution of cross-word puzzle, or the putting 
together of a jig-saw, to solution of the prob- 
lem of relativity itself. History is a most 
prolific source of these diversions ; more and 
more of them, of better and better types, 
are daily being set to the ingenuity of stud- 
ents; especially so, since the modern quasi- 
scientific searching of records began. The 
old puzzles—such as who wrote Homer or the 
identity of the Man with the Iron Mask, or 
the truth about the Casket Letters,—have 
become a little jejune and given place to 
more exciting discoveries and combinations, 
more exciting because the possible combina- 
tions of the pieces are immensely more num- 

erous, and the intrinsic value of results im- 

mensely higher. Undoubtedly, the best of 

all modern puzzles within the range of Eng- 
lish letters, is the mighty, many-sided puz- 
zle of Shakespeare. This very clever book 
takes all the pieces connected with the Eliza- 
bethan stage, so far as they have been by 
now disengaged from sources and put to- 
gether by different ingenious constructors, 
and makes some new combinations of its own. 

As is so often the case with constructive puz- 

zles, the criticism of earlier endeavours is 

on the whole more convincing than are the 
suggestions for substitutes. We think Miss 

Bradbrook very sound where she says that 

the chief value of a knowledge of stage con- 

ditions is a negative one—preventing wrong 
assumptions and the laying of emphasis mis- 
takenly; and she follows this up with a re- 
mark we found equally acceptable to the 
effect that investigators tend to be too con- 
scious of their adopted formulae, successful 
interpretation depending on the various con- 
ventions involved in production of plays 


being accepted automatically. Her own con- 
sciousness of these, as she conceives them, 1s, 
happily for the purposes of her book, unusu- 
ally strong. She is as so many writers on 
music and literature continue to be, rather 
in subjection to the notion of “ pattern,” 
and seems to assume it had place, as such, 
in Shakespeare’s own aims and inventions, 
We start with a good analysis of the atti- 
tude of eighteenth and nineteenth century 
criticism towards the plays as plays. Here 
is a good tribute to the work of Malone, 
which the trend of thought—divorcing the 
plays from the theatre, making them largely 
matter for mere reading—left for the time 
in the air. Twentieth century criticism, as 
is amusingly indicated, has grasped once § 
more the fact that Shakespeare wrote to be 
acted, but has not related this fact very satis- 
factorily to the characterisation. The two 
main chapters of the book deal respect- 
ively with dramatic structure and _ with 
characterisation. In the latter, the best part 
is the analysis of ‘ inconsistency ’’ in some 
of the chief Shakespearean charact ith 
the suggestions for its justification. 
former, what interested us most 
comparison, sometimes implied, s 
drawn out, between Shakespeare and 
temporaries, which offers some real uew in- 
sight into the true quality of Shakespeare’s 
superiority as well as some lively and 
thoughtful discussion of other critics, of 
Schicking in particular. In the discussion 
of Shakespeare’s relations with the ‘ profes- 
sion,’’ we welcomed some good remarks on 
what exactly was involved in the formality 
of Elizabethan acting. Better still is the 
discussion of Shakespeare’s use of words, 
and, therein, of poetry. On textual criti- 
cism, where the puzzle of the whole subject 
is most obvious, Miss Bradbrook has some 
objections to urge against the disintegration 
of the plays to which the new Cambridge 
Shakespeare has shown itself inclined. 
There are several challenges thrown out 
which no doubt, other students will presently 
take up. The book would be an ideal sub- 
ject for a good threshing dispute of three 
or four speakers, over a glowing fire and with 
pipe and glass, between eleven and one on 
a winter’s night. 


CORRIGENDUM. 


At ante p. 406, col. 2, ‘ Executions at Berwick, 
1405,’ 1. 2, for ‘ Henry VI’ read Henry IV. 
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